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AAckiew of 
The Viston ; or, a View of Terrestrial Objects, &ce. By 
Ephraim Wood. 8vo. pp. 541. London, 1820. 


Weoften derive little satisfaction and less instruction from 
the most bulky volumes, while a single page of a wise 
man’s manual not only satisfies and instructs us, but its 
contents are treasured as Doctor Watts advises, jn our 
‘mind’s library.” That Ephraim Wood, who is a convert 
toQuakerism, and who recommends si/ent meetings, should 
make so large a book and write so much, is, to us, inex- 
plicable, unless we attribute the cause to his being a reli- 
gious and political fanatic. This is evident, from his 
style of language and peculiar inode of reasoning. 

The § Vision’s’ contents areas follow: besides the Vision, 
Tour, &c. a series of select extracts from Quakerism Un- 
veiled, and the Still Voice of Peace, &c. comprisingall the 
material parts of theabove two publications ; in which the 
principles, tenets, or doctrines of the Society of Friends are 
introduced; with remarks on their two great tenets, ty thes 
and affirmation, aud some of their inconsistencies of prac- 
tice, impartially considered, 

The subjects which are discussed, are on travelling,— 
stage coaches—cruelty to dumb animals—conscience— 
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laws and customs—harvest—the pleasure of the seasons— |. 


the beauty and glory of the creation—crimes and imprison- 
ment—the reciprocal obligation of masters and servants— 
friendly advice to ditto—religion —rites and ceremonies— 
shopkeepers aud journeymen—trade and commerce— 
maritime and seafaring life—address to sailors, &c. Ke. 


Here is an ample variety of dishes, and one would ima- | 


gine, after scanning the bill of fare, sufficient to suit and 
sate every palate, from the delicate to the gross,—the ab- 
sttmious to the civic; but the seasoning—we are sure al- 
most all of the daintiest food is either out of season or over 
seasoned, for the reasons before intimated. But speaking 
without Doctors Glosse and Kitchener, there are also 
many passages which are carelessly expressed, vulgar in 


Sentiment, illiberal, and even unjust; many passages full 


of Southeot-like inspiration, and red-hot for the Millenium. 

Ephraim Wood has given us the privilege of his por- 
trait, which is, indeed,a most extraordinary face, whiskered 
dla Bergami,—collarless coat, collarless shirt,—cravat 
without a knot,—and, we believe, straw-hat, the usual re- 
quisites to set off a phiz like any body but the person 
Whom it professes to represent ; but we forbear our criti- 
“ism, for we have not seen the original ; nor should we have 
Spoken thus, but Ephraim Wood tells us it is in vain to 
3 toan artist! Listen Sir Thomas Lawrence: and note 
_ that he has an aversion to plain Mister : if this were 
“€ Opinion of all, how would the knights shrink into so- 
“ety undistinguished | ’ 


Yor a extract we shall make, is from a memoir 





of myself, a very self-sufficient character, and gives the 
cacoethes scribendi in untarnished but affected feeling:— 


‘ Many a nocturnal study and labour,—when the foot of man 
and beast was commanded to tread softly, all nature hushed into 
silence ; then did I find myself allwakeful and solitary. View, 
reader, the picture, or figure to thyself my looks and pam- 
phlets,—the immense rude scraps and papers written on all 
points. And couldst thou see me engaged, as if in the fie'd 
of battle, busy and active with nondescripts of various tex- 
tures, sizes, &c. &c. thou wouldst have felt for me. Yet 
what unequal and poor creatures we are! One day we are all 
life and action, another in a bile and lethargie. See me, 
(either in the attic story, or subterraneous cellar,) big in the 
expectation of producing some important matter , lo! shaine 
upon it, | presently sound a retreat,—my thoughts gently die 
away,—I nod,—I slumber. O sleep! thou great luller of 
cares to the weary and distressed. Alas ! scribbler, where 1; 
now the burthen of thy song ? 

‘How I lived, how I wrote my works, and how I got them 
printed, may be a matter of no little wonder to some that 
know me. Indeed, to do all this without money, without 
property, may appear no less strange to others, than to myselt 
at times, Well, suffice it to say here, with all the cunningot 
the serpent, I combined the simplicity of the dove; I worked 
at my calling or trade by days, and wrote a greater part at 
rahts and on fast days.’ 

Ephraim, for we presume uot to give him the appella- 
tion of mister, afterwards presents to us a different 
species of composition, though equally elegant and con- 
sciously important during his peregrinations :— 

‘With regard to the sufferings and insults offered to my 
poor fellow creatures, I thought within myseli, no wonder,— 





why wonder? | am myself not only the butt of the company 
| on, but the laughing stock of the wits of the coach,—the gaz- 
‘ing stock of the world,—a SPECKLED BIRD among the prous 
flock. Ifa person dejected, or sober and sedate, with vizage 
| wan, unfashionably dressed, whether travelling on foot, or rid- 
ing on a coach, they cry, a methodist! a parson! or a Quaker ! 
Ah! poor froward souls, I would to God such would cease 
their prejudices, and learn better. Why this reproachful and 
scurrilous language? It may suffice to say, that there appears 
something repulsive in the low crown, broad rim, Xc. of the 
Quaker. But not so with the femete attire of a Quake7. 
They (she is) are in general rendered attractive, considered 
elegant, and are admired by some, if not coveted by otheis.’ 


— 


Yea, friend Ephraim, the spirit, without doubt, hath 
instructed thee to yearn after the pretty face which thou 
mightest have beheld shaded underneath the ribbovless 
bounet ; verily it seemeth so, by the strato of thy reason- 


“We now advance a little farther.in the volume, and we 
have a critique on the sentence of an Old Bailey criminal, 
e. 2.:— 

‘IT cannot leave this gloomy, this awful and melancholy 
subject, without a few more remarks. Cri‘ *s imay laugh as 
they please about wigs, and the judges of wigs, however 

44——3 A : 
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much ground there may be for it; but let us see what a | My book, and very liberally gave me the full price. This mag 2 ral 
judge is without a wig, when he puts on a black car! Behold, | the day very pleasant; yes, delightful to me.’ : lar 0 
ag. pe woes 6 , ‘ ; esi 
| clemn slece! yey all trembling and. weeping when they |" We verily belive thee, Ephraim, aud we would ou. | Seber 
ow creature pro- | selves rather pay the price of thy book twice, th 
nounced by a judge without a wig! I will leave it to my lie oll a foll iy Ce, Than read it mild tet 
readers’ feelings, from his own soul, what he thinks of the hu- | °° ete er ee aerree Caen d ogee 
manity of that law.’ ‘I believe, Plato, Dion, Plutarch, Pliny, Numa, Horace no 
The next extract will shew forth Ephraim’s opinion of sop peter tome Cicero, Demosthenes, Seneca, and a eee 
that sect to which he now professedly belongs, and, as it weseriog poi neta Rs Roman sages, orators, and states. short, J 
- : : . Ay men; as well as our modern philosophers and logic} short, > | 
is, perhaps, written to shield himself from any suspicion, | Locke, Swift, Johnson, Prior, Po B: Voltai — their mm 
; . . 4 ) ’ . 9 S| ’ pe, bacon, oltaire, Rous. 
we insert it for his benefit :— seau, and another host besides; [ believe, I say, were all fond _— 
‘ With respect to the pedantry of the Quakers, I have never of solitude: yet I donot believe their works are so wel 3 a 
met with one that was either proud of, or made any shew of adapted to inform the mind and exalt the imagination, as the — 
his learning; though, by the way, if there is any cause to | Writings of the prophets and apostles,’ alias Ephraim Wood's, ee 
—_ os bt othe —_ . sng {he Mv Bergen We advise casuists to obtain an audience of our author, tinued 1 
serve the-aaibet ieere eee a ee en or who questions the useful tendency of Mr. Lindley Mur. the recr 
eer Wditen AL. ray’s writings, and proves himse/f to be a very popinjay. a 
‘ Filled 
ng solemn awe, that bids me well beware yorinanieiieenhdl Sedinoed ee 
‘heanien — I touch that holy thing,— The Natural History of Ants. By M. P. Huber, “<The 
Beold the picture! Is it like” Like whom [Concluded from p. 708.] vv Asi 
1e thing that mounts the nostrum with a ski : ~ wellare 
And hod dhien down again ; pronounce a ri Tre popular atthe that ants lay upa store of provision, lics In W 
Cry, hem! and reading what they never wrote, particularly corn, for their winter consumption, is now no serving : 
Just fifteen minutes huddle up their work, longer contended for, since it has been ascertained, that to natur 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene.’ ants, during that season, lie in a state of torpor, and, exempt 
Here we had intended closing our review, but there | therefore, require no food. Gould, who published a me- —— 
are some other notices which we must give, before we say, | 0! 0” these insects, in 1747, pointed out this error; and sep 
Ephraim Wood, farewell! and first, of— “" | since his time, it has been fully confirmed by the most ex- oe ce 
‘ Inns and Travelling.—With respect to my own expenses, ae tg eohomenagyts. eae are said not to be inferior have los 
in boarding and lodging at inns, ti the coaches stop dur- oP SOUR, OF Ong insect or animal, in affection for their a cessitie 
ing my stay in those towns, however specious appearances and cies. M. Huber says,— ae 
~professions might be, it would not do for me ; I must cut my ‘I took, in the month of April, an ant-hill from the woods, languag 
coat according to my cloth,—a good maxim (whether collar | for the purpose of populating my large glazed apparatus; but have th 
ornot?) I frequently united breakfast and dinner; some- | having more ants than I had occasion for, I gave liberty toa not emb 
times dinner and tea; and, at other times, tea and supper: | considerable number in the garden of the house where | Of t 
thou smilest reader! what harm? Frugality should not only | lived. The latter fixed their abode at the foot of a chesnut- ants. th 
pass muster fora virtue, but be considered as it really is, a | tree. The former became the subject cf some private obser- et, 
virtue. But all this economy would not do,—would not suit | vations. I noticed them four months, without allowing them ‘Att 
iny trade and circumstances ; poorlittle book! thou favourite! | to quit my study; at this time, wishing to bring them nearer house-f 
poor Pie egine | is not always the most profitable. | to a state of nature, I carried the ruche into the garden, an¢ amine I 
A bill of fare being read, now comes the charge! amazed ! laced it at ten or fifteen paces from the natural ant-bill. tempt tl 
‘ A good bed indeed,—this is a princely treat ! he prisoners, profiting by my negligence of not renewing me wing 
‘ Market-day at Penrith.—A day’s occupation, not the best | the water which blockaded their passage, escaped, and ran drag it 
for my calling or employ. I see the day ushered (some- | about the environs of their abode. ‘The ants established ground 
times with the black rod too,) in with such preparations as the | near the chesnut-tree, met, and recognised their former com- inding 
various engagements and employments of an active and mer- | panions; fell to mutual caresses with their antenne, took Opposit 
cantile people demand. As the day advances, business | them up by their mandibles, and led them to their ownnests: | this wa: 
thickens. Hurry moves with nimble tread; the country | they came presently in a crowd to seek the fugitives, under cificul 
folk flock in ; they are—are they sly and wary? Tongues are | the artificial ant-hill, and even ventured to reach the bell- | le. ‘I 
noisy ; and though [ did not discern, neither do [believe | glass, where they effected a complete desertion, by Ca | attempt 
there was, the itinerant and mock auctioneer, as in our great | rying away successively all the ants they found there. Ina lorward 
towns, with his nonsense and harlequin grimace ; yet many | few days the ruche was depopulated. “These ants had re- - the: 
found a quick market for their great pennyworths. See, eye, | mained four months without any communication. I placed the fly 
—smile and advert tothe busy throng. What passing and re- | some fallow ants in another artificial ant-hill, the frame 0! ground 
passing! what bickerings! what manceuvring ! each trade re- | which, in place of lying perpendicular with the table, oe 
quires adroitness not only in preparing, but also in disposing | was inclined some degrees. This disposition displeased ly 
of its goods. the ants, (1 know not why,) and they established them- hey choy 
‘ Arrived at the Lake, and on enteringa tavern, [ sawa per- | selves underneath the bell-glass in the materials of their nest ° him, 
son standing at a parlour window nearly opposite, talking with | which had been brought with them. It was, however, neces" — - 
a female; whether wife or mistress, [ did not immediately | sary, to allow of my making any observations, they should re- rough 
think either. [had not been many minutes in the house, be- | main in the frame, ‘and I hoped to retain them there by the OF t 
fore a most fashionable and very pleasant and interesting | attraction of heat. For this purpose | brought 4 flambeau Say Sy—— 
wotnan came over, and as an excuse, I thought, inquired of | close to the frame, and kept it in the same position, until _ ‘Tar 
the mistress of the house respecting some household articles. | glass had acquired a sufficiently high temperature. | There in whi 
ihe author and his works were soon introduced,—many in- | were some ants in this place; as soon as they perceived the _ the opi 
teresting and some important oonser were asked, respecting | heat, they began to be animated, manifested their comfort 9Y | they gi 
calling, family, motives of vending and writing my work. | brushing their head and antenne with their feet, and ran ove!» | endeay 
This fair one, this intelligent visitor of the Lake, purchased | with rapidity, the warm space. When they saw other ants, 
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they approached them, moved about their antennz with singu- 
iar quickness, and then immediately left them. They appeared 
desirous to remount under the bell-glass; they went even to 
the border of the table, but retained, without doubt, by the 
mild temperature they experienced in the frame, they often 
returned to it; they took, at length, the measure of mounting 
‘nto the upper story. I knew enough of the habits of ants to 
ye well aware they were only gone to intimate to their com- 

nions this heat, to which they attached such value. In 
short, I presently saw two descend into the frame, carrying in 
their mouths two labourers, whom they deposited in the 
warmest place; they then returned immediately into the up- 
per part of the ruche. ‘The new arrivals, after having warmed 
themselves, mounted also under the glass, when, ina few 
minutes after, [ saw the whole four redescend, each bearing 
qnother ant, suspended by its mandibles. ‘lhis transport con- 
tinued in rapid progression, until there arrived, by hundreds, 
the recruits, with their living burthens, and there remained 
no longer any ants in the superior part of the ruche. When 
| ceased warming the frame, the ants regained the glass, but 
as often as | approached the flambeau, this social proceeding 
again took place. 

‘These observations, and many others, which I shall not 
now mention, by showing what interest the ants take in the 
welfare of their companions, bring to mind those ideal repub- 
licsin which all wealth should be general, public interest 
serving as arule of conduct for the citizens. It belonged only 
to nature to realize this chimera, and it is only among insects, 
exempt from our passions, that she thought she could establish 
this order of things. She has given to ants a language of com- 
munication by the contact of their antenna; with these organs 
they are enabled to render mutual assistance in their labours, 
and in their dangers; discover again their route when they 
have Jost it, and make each other acquainted with their ne- 
cessities. We see, then, thatinsects which live in society are 
in possession of a language. In consequence of enjoying a 
language, in common with us, although in an inferior degree, 
have they not greater importance in our eyes, and do they 
notembellish the very spectacle of the universe *’ 


Of the strength as well as the address displayed by 
ants, the translator relates the following instance :— 


‘Atthe entrance of a nest of red ants, I placed a large 
house-fly; several ants came out from time to time, to ex- 
amine it. But what was my surprise, to see a solitary ant at- 
tempt the removal of so large a body; it caught hold of one of 
tie wings forcibly by its pincers, and exerted all its strength to 
drag it along. ‘This it did with apparent ease, where the 
ground was not uneven; but on meeting any obstruction, and 
inding the dragging system useless, it quitted its post for the 
Opposite station, and overcame the yesistance by pushing. In 
this way it removed the fly toa considerable distance. A 
rong at length presented itself, which I thought insupera- 
te. ‘The ant, however, did not relax in its exertions: after 
ennpting to drag it for some time, it endeavoured to push it 
orward, going alternately to the several parts of the body. 
nn these efforts were useless. In this emergency it seized 

ie fly in its mouth, and by a sudden jerk lifted it from the 
sound, and thus overcame the impediment. ‘The Maho- 
netans hold, on the relation of Thevenot, (as mentioned by 

lessrs. Kirby and Spence,) that one of the animals in Para- 
a Solomon’s Ant, which, when all creatures, in obedience 
a brought him presents, dragged before him a locust, and 
. erefore preferred before al] others, because it had 
ought a creature so much bigger than itself.” ’ 


Pm the resources of the ants during winter, the author 
— 
wan naturally led to speak, in this place, of the manner 
the ich ants subsist in winter, since we have relinquished 
ey inion that they amass wheat and other grain, and that 
cae the corn to hinder it from germinating. We have 
avoured to explain their preservation, by supposing them. 


in 


to fall into a state of torpor at this period. They, in fact, be- 
come torpid during the intense cold, but when the season is 
not very severe, the depth of their nest guards them from the 
effects ‘of the frost; they do not become torpid, unless the 
temperature is reduced to the second degree of Reaumur, 
under the freezing point, (27° Fahrenheit.) I have occasion- 
ally seen them oahine upon the snow, engaged in their cus- 
tomary avocations. In so reduced a temperature, they would 
be exposed to the horrors of famine, were they not supplied 
with food by the pucerons, who, by an admirable concur- 
rence of circumstances, which we cannot attribute to chance, 
become torpid at precisely the same degree of cold as the 
ants, and recover from this state also at the same time; the 
ants, therefore, always find them when they need them. 

‘ Those ants that do not possess the knowledge of the mode 
of assembling these insects, are, at least, acquainted with their 
retreat; they follow them tothe feet of the trees, and the 
branches of the shrubs they before frequented, pass at the first 
degree of frost along the hedges, following the paths which 
conduct to these insects, and bring back to the republic a 
small quantity of honey ; a very little sufficing for their sup- 
port in winter. 

‘ As soon as the ants recover from their torpid state, they 
venture forth to procure their food. ‘The aliment contained 
in their stomach is, on their return, equally distributed to 
their companions. These juices scarcely evaporate, during 
this season, owing to the thickness ofthe Plat rings investing 
the body. I have known ants preserve, during a considerable 
time, their internal stock of provisions, when they could not 
impart it to their companions. When the cold increases ina 
gradual manner, (and this is commonly what the ants expe- 
rience who are screened from it by a thick wall ofearth,) they 
collect and lie upon each other by thousands, and appear 
all hooked together. Is this done in order to provide them- 
selves a little heat? I presume this to be the case, but our 
thermometers are not sufficiently delicate to indigate if this be 
really the fact.’ 


Of the Amazon Ants, which are of manners and habits 
totally different from the labouring ants, M. Huber is the 
first to give an account. Their republics are peculiarly 
constituted and organized, and their wars are regularly 
instituted. Of their marauding disposition our author re- 
lates a singular instance ;_ he says,— 


‘Onthe 17th Sune, 1804, whilst walking in the environs of 
Geneva, between four and five in the evening, | observed 
close at ny feet, traversing the road, a legion of Rufescent 
Ants. 

‘ They moved in a body with considerable rapidity, and oc- 
cupied a space of from eight to ten inches in length, by three 
or four in breadth. In afew minutes they quitted the road, 
passed a thick hedge, and entered a pasture ground, where | 
followed them. ‘They wound along the grass without strag- 
gling, and their column remained unbroken, notwithstanding 
the obstacles they had to surmount; at length, they approached 
a nest, inhabited by dark ash-coloured ants, the dome of 
which rose above the grass, at a distance of twenty feet from 
the hedge. Some of its inhabitants were guarding the en- 
trance; but,on the discovery of an approaching army, darted 
forth upon the advanced guard. ‘The alarm spread at the 
same moment in the interior, and their companions came 
forth in numbers from their under-ground residence. The 
Rufescent Ants, the bulk of whose army lay only at the cis- 
tance of two paces, quickened their march to arrive at the foot 
of the ant-bill; the whole batallion, in an instant, fell upon 
and overthrew the ash-coloured ants, who, after a short but 
obstinate conflict, retired tothe bottom of theirnest. The 
Rufescent Ants now ascended the hillock, collected in crowds 


fon the summit, and took possession of the principal avenues, 


leaving some of their companions to work an opening in the 
side of the ant-hill with their teeth. Success crowned their 





enterprise, and by the newly made breach the remainder of 
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the army entered. Their sojourn was, however, of short du- 
ration, for in three or four minutes they returned by the 
same apertures which gave them entrance, each bearing off in 
its mouth a larva or a pupa; they retraced the route by which 
they had arrived, and proceeded one after another, without 
order or regularity. The whole army might be readily dis- 
tinguished in the grass, by the contrast afforded by the Rufe- 
scent Ants, and the white eggs and pupe they had captured. 
They repassed the hedge and the road, in the place they had 
pres iously crossed it, and then directed their course through 
a field of ripene dcorn, where I experienced the regret of not 
being able to follow them. 

‘] now retraced my steps towards the scene of the recent 
assault, and there found a small number of ash-coloured Ja- 
bourers, perched upon the stalks of plants, holding in their 
mouths the few larva they had rescued from pillage; these 
the y shortly carried back to their former station. 

This feature, so prominent in the history of Rufescent 
hal of whose real name I was then ignorant, induced me to 
give them the appellation of Amazon or Legionary Ants, as 
being most analogous to their martial character: these deno- 
minations f still retain ; therefore, when I speak of Rufescent, 
Amazon, or Legionary Ants, it will be understood that I am 
treating of the same species. 

‘Tyveturned the following morning at the same hour, by the 
route I had observed the Amazon army take, in the hope of 
acquiring some knowledge of the phenomenon of which | had 
heen a witness, when I discov ered the habitation of one of 
these nyartial hordes. 

‘! observed, on the right of the road, a large ant-hill, co- 
vered with ants of that species. ‘They formed into column, 
set forth in a body, and fell upon one of the habitations of the 
Ash-coloured Ants, in which, experiencing little or no oppo- 
they entered. One party immediately returned, bear- 
ing in their pincers the purloined larvx , another party, less 
forty inate, quitted the scene of attack, ithout reaping any ad- 
vantage from their expedition; the former took the road to 
theirown citadel; the latter marched in a body upon a se- 
cond ant-hill, tenanted by the same species as the first, where 
they made ample booty. ‘The whole army, now forming two 
divisions, hastened to the spot. from which it had taken its de- 
parture. I reached the garrison a little before them; but 
what was my surprise to observe all around, a great number 
of that identical species they had gone forth to attack. | 
raised upa portion of the building, I still saw more; this in- 
duced me to regard it as one of the habitations that had al- 
ready been pillaged by the Amazons, when my suspicions 
were removed by the arrival of the Amazon legion at the en- 
trance, charged with the trophies of victory. ‘Its return ex- 
cited no alarm among the Negro Ants, who, whilst the Legion- 
aies were descending with their booty, so far from offering 
opposition, were even seen to approach these Warriors, Caress 
them with their antenne, offer them nourishment, as is the 
custom with those of their own species, take up some of the 
larvz, and carry them into the nest. The Amazons remained 
within the rest of the day : the Negro Ants kept their station 
some tine without, but retired before night.’ 


sition, 


One extract more, respecting the Amazon Ants, must 
conclude our notice of M. Huber’s work :— 


‘ If compound unt-hills owe their existence to the pillage of 
the pupa, the object of the Amazon Ants, in their excursions, 
would be to attack the dw elling of Mining Ants, when their 
associates were of that cast, and of Negro Ants when they 
lived with ants of that species. 

‘Inthe neighbourhood of the mixed ant-hill of which I 
have just spoken, comprising a circumference of more than 
ufty paces, there was no habitation of Negro Ants; but of 
the Miner ant- hills there was great abundance. This, there- 
fore, was a sufficient reason for believing, that the ants of that 
species, living with the Amazons, drew their origin from these 
several colonies. To be assured of this, | visited the com- 
pound Miner ant-hill, between four and five in the ev ening, a 





time when the army usually commences its march ; the Ay a- 
zons were already assembled onthe nest, and readv to <et forth: 
they proceeded like a torrent along adee p dyke, and marched 
in a more compact body than ordinary. In o short time they 
reached the nest they proposed to attack, which was inhabits ‘1 
by Mining Ants. As soon as the Legionaries began entering 
the subterranean city, the Miners rushed out in cro: ds, an d 
whilst some fell upon the invaders with great spirit, others 

passed through the scene of contest, solely ocen vie din bear. 
ing off toa place of safety, their larvae and pupe. ‘The surface 
of the nest was for some time the theatre of war. ‘ihe ] gi0n- 
aries were often despoiled of the pupa they had seized | by the 
Miners, who darted upon them with amazing spirit, fig! ating 
bedy to body, and disputing the ground with an exasperation 
[ had never before witnessed. The Amazon army Was, Not: 
withstanding, successful, and recommenced its march in good 
order, Jaden with pupx and larva; instead, however, of pro. 
ceeding i in file, it now maintained c!ose rank, forming a com. 
pact mass, a precaution the more necessary, as the courageous 
insects upon whom they had made this att: ick, ee d in pur- 
suit, and éven harrassed them, till within ten paces of their ci- 
tadel. 

‘ During these combats, the pillaged ant-hill presented, iy 
miniature, the spectacle of a besieged city; hundreds of its 
inhabitants were observed to quit it, carrying here and there 
the pupa, larve, and young females they were anxious to pre- 
serve from the fury of their enemies. ‘The major part 
mounted the neighbouring plants, bearing the young be. 
tween their teeth; others deposited them ‘under the thick 
bushes. When the danger was entirely gone by, they brought 
them back into the city, and barricadoed the gates, near which 
they posted themselves in great number to euard ad ‘a 
trance. All was calin, however, in the mixed ant-hill; 
Amazons had entered quietly their abode, and had ae re- 
ceived by the auxiliary ants as the real proprictors. 

‘ Immediately after, the Legionaries again departed, and 
proceeded towards a Miner ant-hill of considerable extent, 
considering themselves in sufiicient force to cope with the 
guardians of that habitation ; they threw themselves ex masse 
upon one of the galleries indifferently guarded; but the! 
number not pemmitting them to enter ali at once, the Mining 
Ants that were without, immediately precipitat ted theme! ives 
upon the invaders ; and whilst they were eng aged in desper- 
ate combat, their fellow citizens, in consider able nu mber, los- 
ing, perhaps, every hope of defen ding thei: = ide, and the 
little ones confided to their care, left the nest with the pupa, 
larve, and youngest ants, took flight in every dn ection, and Ii- 
terally covered the ground to a considerallc cistance. The 
contest became every moment warmer; here the snazons 
were endeavouring to seize the pupe, v nich the Miners were 
removing from the seat of war: there the besieged were ob- 
served to wrest fyom the conc ‘uerors the fruit of their r apin e. 
Confusion was at its heieht; L egionartes and Miners att ached 
each other impetuously, and ofien, in the excess of their fury, 
deceived as to their object, fell upon their companions, 
whoin, however, they immediately released. ‘Lhis con — 
tion was confined to the rear-gu ard of the Legionary ms 
the main body, richly freighted, left the devastated city, and 
forming into square battalion, retraced their st teps to taalr ove 
citadel, constantly assailed by the Miners, wh os Pula? 
time. continued the pursuit. It is only by their ac ldress, the 
rapidity of their movements, and the use of their sting, Us 
the Legionaries are enabled to disengage themselves. bes e 
have often remarked, during these ‘combats, the oo 
of the Miners take flight, bearing off the pup@ in their mouths 
acting in this respect like simple workers; but have never 
Known them to take any share in defence of their nest. ane 
pillage and skirmishes are not of long continuance 5 for iil 
less than a quarter of an hour, we find the Amazons on the f 
road to their garrison, Notwithstanding the courage 2b cl e 
asperated state of both parties, but a trifling number of ants 
perish. 


nas 
‘ This scene, brilliant for its extent, was renewed 4s oite 
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the Amazons found the temperature friendly to their depar- 
tyre. The pu rloined pupe are soon developed; and not 
L,owing their real family, (like the Negro Ants in mixed ant- 
;,) bestow all their care upom the oifspring of the Ama- 


hill 

P ’ 
zon. 

The lovers of natural history, and particularly the ento- 
molozists | must be abund: mitly cratified with M. Huber’s 
work, which gives so minute and circumstantial a history 
of one of the most mteresting of insects. 


PL FE PPE PPEPEPEBEEBEELEULH 


Literary Beauties and Varieties ; or, Interesting Selections 
and Original Pieces, in Prose and Verse, arranzed un- 
der the following titles:—Biographical Sketches, In- 
teresting Narratives, Instances of Animal Sagacity 
and Fidelity, Remarkable Suicides, Extraordinary 
Cases of Pesuscitation, Select Anecdotes, Moral and 
Entertaining Essays, Poetry, &c. By C. Hulbert. 
12mo. pp. 510. Shrewsbury and ‘inde, 182 0. 


Tar nature of this interesting melange is so fully deve- 
loped in the title page, that nothing further seems neces- 
sury than to state the manner in which so abundant a 
promise has been kept. A work which professes to be 
little more than a selection does not present very ostensi- 
ble claims to commendation: much, however, may de- 
pend on the manner in which the selection is made, and, 
inthe present instance, it has been done very jidiciously, 
The work is an agreeable mixture of instructive and en- 
tertaining pieces, anda strong moral feeling runs through 
the whole volume. 

The biographical part includes memotrs of George IIT. 
Dr. Franklin, Phomas Paine, Bishono Watson, General 
Lord Hill, Old Thomas Parr, and Thomas Day. Many 
of these are written by Mr. Hulbert and contain facts 
and anecdotes not generally known. Paine has had seve- 
ral biographers, and his death, ike the deaths of Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and other p! hilosophers, has been very differ. 
ently represented ; there is, however, little doubt that he 
died, as he had lived, quite regardless of all religion. 
From Mr. Fiu'bert’s memoir of this extraordinary man, 
we shail quote one or two passages :— 


‘Paine continued in France till 1802, drunk, it seems, every 
day, mixing with the lowest company, and so filthy in his 
person, as to be avoided by all men of decency. 

‘His letter to the army was his last work in France. Wea- 
ned with the repu iblic, though obstinately bent on maintain- 
ing his pril ne gy against his feelings, he now sighed to return 
to the United States. He knew not, indeed, what to do with 
himself. He coul ada return to England, where he had been 
Wisely outlawed, and he was aware that he was odious to the 
United States.— Washington justly considered him an anar- 

chist in government, and an infidel in religion. He had no 
Country in the world, and it may traly be said that he had not 
a friend, Was ever man so wretched? Was ever enormous 

Sinner so justly p' inished ! He must, however, return to the 

Inited States, for he was poor; the plunderers of France 
having plundered only for themsely es. He still retained his 
farm at New Roc helle, and he was sensible that, greatly in- 
creased in value, it would abundantly supply all his wants. 

‘On the 13th of October, 1802, he arrived at Baltimore, 
Under ‘the protection of the president Jefferson. But it ap- 
Pears that curiosity induced nobody, of any distinction, to 
suffer his approach. While at hotel, he was principally 
Visited by the lower class of emigrants from England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, who had there admired his Rightsof Man, With 
them, it a ppears, “he drank grog in the tap-room, morning, 








noon, and night, admired and praised, strutting and stagger- 
ing about, showing himself to all, and shaking hands with all. 

The leaders of the party to which he had attached himself 
paid him no attention.”? He had brought to America with 
him, a woman, named Madame Bonneville, whom he had se- 

duced away from her husband, with her two sons ; and whom 
he seems to have treated with the utmost meanness and ty- 
ranny. Mr. Cheetham also gives this account of his manner 
of living at this time. 

‘« Tn the spring of 1804, he returned to his farm at New 
Rechelle, Purdy having left it, taking with him the two Bon- 
nevilles, and leaving their mother in the city. Not chusing 
to live upon the farm himself, he hired one Christopher De- 
rick, an old man, to work it for him. While Derick was bhus- 
banding the farm, Paine and the two young Bonnevilles 
boarded occasionally with Mr. Andrew Dean, at New Ro- 
chelle. Mrs, Dean, with whom I have conversed, tells me 
that he was daily dr unk at their house, and that, in his few so- 
ber moments, he was always quarrelling with her, and disturb- 
ing the peace of the family. 

‘In the fall of the year, Mrs. Dean prevailed with her 
husband to keep him in the house no longer. The two Bon- 
nevilles were quite neglected. 

«<¢ From Dean’s he went to live on his farm. Here one of 
his first acts was to discharge old Derick, with whom he had 
wrangled, and towhom he had been atyrant, from the mo- 
ment of their engagement. Derick left him with revengeful 
thoughts. 

‘«* Being now alone, except in the company of the two 
Bonnevilles, of whom he took but little notice, he engaged an 
old black woman, of the name of Betty, to do lis house-work. 
Betty lived with him but three weeks. She seems to have 
been as intemperate as himself. Like her master, she was 
every day intoxicated. Paine would accuse her of stealing his 
New E ngland rum, and Betty would retort by calling him an 
old drunkard. Often, Mrs. Dean informs me, w ould they 
both lie prostrate on the same floor, dead drunk, sprawling 
and swearing, and threatening to fight, but incapable of ap- 
proaching each other to combat. Nothing but inability pre- 
vented a battle.” 

‘We cannot withhold from our readers part of a letter 
written to Paine from Mr. Warver, after a quarrel which bad 
taken place between them: 

««¢ From the first time I saw you in this country, to the last 
time of your departure from my house, my conscience “ipo 
me testimony that {[ treated you asa friend and a brotl ate 
without any hope of extra rewards, only the payment of m 
just demand. 

‘«* You tell me further, that I shall be excluded from any 
thing, and every thing, contained in your will. All this | to- 
tally disregard. I believe if it was in your power you would 
go further, and say you would prevent iny obtaining the just 
and lawful debt that you contracted with me; for when a 
man is vile enough to deny adebt, he is not honest enough 
to pay without being compelled. ‘I have lived fifty year's on 
the bounty and good providence of my Creator, an d Ido not 
doubt the goodness of his will concerning me. I likewise 
have to inform you, that I totally disregard the powers of 
your mind and pen; for should you, by your conduct, per- 
mit this letter to appear in public, in vain may you attempt to 
print or publish any thing afterwards. Do look back to my 
past conduct res specting you, and try if you cannot raise one 
grain of gratitude in your heart towards me, for all the kind 
acts of benevolence I bestowed on you. 

«« Did I notfind you at atavern, in a most miserable situation. 
You appeared as if you had not been shaved for a fortnight, 


_and as to a shirt, it could not be said that you had one on; it 


was only the remains of one, and this likewise appeared not 
to have been off your back fora fortnight, and was nearly the 
colour of tanned leather, and you had the most disagreeble 
smell possible; just like that of our poor beggars in Englan: i. 
Do you not recollect the pains I took to clean and wash. you? 
that J got atub of warm water and soap, and washed you fron 
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head to foot, and this I had to do three times before [I could 
get you clean. I likewise shaved you and cut your nails, 
that were like birds’ claws. I remember a remark that I 
made to you at that time, which was, that you put me in mind 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who was said to be in this situation. 
Many of your toe-nails exceeded half an inch in length, and 
others had grown round your toes, and nearly as far under as 
they extended onthe top. Have you forgotten the pains [ 
took with you, when you lay sick wallowing in your own 
filth? I remember that [ got Mr. Hooton, (a friend of mine, 
and whom I believe to be one of the best-hearted men in the 
world) to assist me in removing and cleaning you. He told 
me he wondered how I could do it; for his part, he would 
not like to do the same again for ten dollars. I told him you 
were a fellow being, and that it was our duty to assist each 
other in distress. Reve you forgotten my care of you during 
the winter you staid with me? ‘How I put you to bed every 
night, with a warm brick to your feet, and treated you like an 
infant one month old? have you forgotten, likewise, how you 
destroyed my bed and bedding by fire, and also a great coat 
that was worth ten dollars? Have I not reason to exclaim, 
and say, O the ingratitude of your cbdurate heart! &c. &c. 


© ¢¢ WitttaAmM Carver.”’ 


‘Whether Paine ever seriously disbelieved the scriptures 
has been frequently agitated, and whichever side of the question 
we are inclined to adopt, difficulties present themselves. 
That he believed in the existence of a future state of rewards 
and punishments is certain; and we have been informed by 
Mr. Parkes, the gentleman before alluded to, who was with 
him within three days of his dissolution, that he believed in 
the resurrection of the body ; and Mr. Parkes also assured the 
editor that the quarrel Paine had with Carver, and which oc- 
casioned the letter from which an extract is given, was in 
consequence ofa violent dispute between the parties on this 
subject—Paine asserting and Mr. Carver denying the doctrine 
of the resurrection. ‘The dispute ended ina determination on 
the part of Paine to make an alteration in his will, which was 
formerly in favour of Mr. Carver’s daughters, to their total 
exclusion from any benefit arising from it. Mr. Carver, in 
consequence, entered an action against Paine, and recovered 
the arrears of several vears’ board by the suit; and such was 
the antipathy of Paine in consequence, that he absolutely re- 
tused every offer of reconciliation on the part of Mr. Carver, 
even in his dying moments—he consequently expired with 
alice in his heart.’ 


The following anecdote of our much-loved, much-la- 
mented Princess Charlotte adds one to the numerous in- 
stances of her amiable character :— 


‘ When the Princess was presented with the outlines of im- 
provements in Surrey and the adjoining counties, the high 
sanction with which the undertaking was honoured was men- 
tioned to her Royal Highness, who observing the work was 
by Mr. Phillips, the person who had long and ably promoted 
the cause of finding employment for the poor, and ameliorat- 
ing their condition,—** The poor man’s friend is my friend,” 
said the Princess, and immediately directed her name and her 
money to be transmitted to the person alluded to.’ 


Among the original pieces in this volume are a few 
short poems by the editor, Mr. Hulbert; they do not 
boast a great degree of poetic merit, but they are by no 
means destitute of it. We select the following as a spe- 
cimen :— 

HAPLESS JOE. 


C. HULBERT. 


Say, pensive wand’rer, where a-going, 
With look so wild, and pace so slow ; 

No where I go, alas! not knowing 
Who’s the friend of hapless Joe. 
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Once my heart was light and cheerful, 
My face was ting’d with healthy glow, 
Now pale, and weak, and sad, and fearful, 

So alter’d is poor hapless Joe. 


A father’s mansion then receiv’d me ; 
All, all were friends, I knew no foe, 

But friends and prospects, each deceiv’d me, 
And left forlorn poor hapless Joe. 


For know, kind Sir, I lov’d my Nancy, 
Tho’ poor, the loveliest form below, 
Her worth was rare, and more than fancy 

Warm’d the breast of hapless Joe. 


Tread lightly, Sir, *twas here she left me, 
The print of Nancy’s foot I know ! 

Three villains first of sense bereft me, 
Then tore the maid from hapless Joe. 


Now oft along the vale I wander, 
And call for Nancy, where [ go; 
I seek, but ah! IL cannot find her, 
She’s ever gone from hapless Joe. 
My cruel Father! heaven spare him! 
‘The sordid cause of all my woe, 
With threats, so makes the country fear him, 
That none dare succour hapless Joe ! 


Why did [ say, may heaven spare him? 
Come thunder-bolt, and strike him low ! 

Infernal fiends, now rise, and tear him, 
Avenge the cause of hapless Joe! 

Nay, stop, my friend, in safety hear me, 
Relieving tears begin to flow, 

[ never harm, pray do not feir me, 
O stay and comfort hapless Joe. 


This volume has two portraits ; o1e of Lord Hill and 
the other of Dr. Franklin. The first is an adunrable 
likeness of the Shropshire hero . this work is, altogether, 
of so pleasing a character that an hour will never be inis- 
spent that is devoted to its perusal. 








ITALIAN BANDITTI.* 

Tue banditti, or forusciti, of Italy, are what the forest 
outlaws of England were in the days of Robin Hood. 
They are not of the poorest or vilest of the inhabitants. 
They generally possess a little field and a house, whither 
they retire at certain seasons, and only take the field 
when the hopes of plunder allure them, or the fear of a 
stronger arm drives them to the woods and rocks. They 
live under various chiefs, who, while their reigu lasts, are 
absolute ; but, as they are freely chosen, they are freely 
deposed, or sometimes murdered, if they offend their sub- 
jects. To be admitted into the ranks of the regular ban- 
ditti, a severe apprenticeship to all kiads of hardship 's 
required. The address and energy displayed by these 
men, under a better government, might conduce to the 
happiest effects. But here the fire burns not to warm, 
but to destroy. eae 

At the head of this band, who infested the vicinity © 
Poli, in the year 1819, was one De Cesaris. He carrie 
paper, pens, and ink, ina case in his shoulder belt ; and, 
besides the Madonna, he had a crystal hung to his neck, 
with which ‘ he took the light out of men’s eyes,’ and thus 
easily overcame them. It was curious to find this hum- 


ble copy of Rogero’s enchanted mirror among the moun- 


* Condensed from Maria @resham’s Three Months passed in th¢ 
Mountains East ot Rome.’ 
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— 
tain shepherds ; but, like all uncivilized people, they be- 
jeve in enchantments, and most of them regarded De Ce- 
gris as no mean wizard, In fact, he and many of his 
companions were men of some education and natural un- 
derstanding. While their grosser fellows were gambling 
and dancing, they amused themselves with books; on 
this occasion, one of them read aloud from some old ro- 
mance in rhyme, the others sitting round and laughing, 
or attending seriously, as the nature of the subject was 
grave OF gay ; thus the night passed. 

~ Among the prisoners which they took were two lads, 
whom they quickly released, and asurgeon of the name of 
Cherubini They talked pretty freely with their prison- 
ers about themselves and their habits of life, which they 
maintained arose from necessity rather than choice. 
They shewed them the heart and picture of the Madonna, 
which each had suspended from his neck, saying, ‘we 
know that we are likely to die a violent death, but tu onr 
hour of need we have these,’ touching their muskets, ¢ to 
struggle for our lives with,’ and this,’ kissing the 
image of the Virgin, to § make our death easy.’ This 
mixture of ferocity and superstition is one of the most ter- 
rific features in the character of the banditti of Italy. 
Nor is it confined to them only: when a man who has led 
a bad life begins to feel remorse of conscience, and to des- 
pair of pardon hereafter, the vulgar belief that a death on 
the scaffold, where the priest attends to whisper absolu- 
tion into the ear of the culprit, as the axe descends, is a 
sure road to heaven, has been known to induce the poor 
wretch to commit some heinous crime, that he may gain 
that happiness, by a violent and disgraceful death, which 
he fears he has forfeited by asinful life. [fit were possi- 
ble, might it not be politic to deprive murderers, at least, 
of absolution at the point of deatls ? 

An old grey-headed peasant was taken early on the 
sane day as the surgeon. His spirit and good humour 
pleased the robbers, and, as it afterwards appeared, was of 
service to the poor son of Esculapius, They chose this 
old man to convey his letter, begging ransom might be 
sent; and, as he left them, he said, ‘ Fight miei, (my sons) 
be good to this man, for he is a good man, and deserves 
it.” They promised they would, and said, Since you 
call us sons, vou shall be tata’ (daddy) ; and, afterwards, 
when he returned from his first message, and found them 
eating some fresh mutton, which, on account of bis want 
of teeth, he could not chew, they said, * Wait a little, and 
wewill have something for tata also ;’ upon which the 
chief sliced some liver and kidney, and, spitting it ona 
ramrod, roasted it for him. 

A goatherd, who had once been kept, forcibly, with a 
party of banditti, told us, that one of their chiefs had for- 
merly been an acquaintance of his. This man had acci- 
dentally committed homicide, and, afraid of the conse- 
quences, had fled to Conca, in the kingdom of Naples, 
from the states or the church. There, being without a 
Passport, he was taken up and imprisoned: but, by the 
stace of the Virgin and of St. John Baptist, he had es- 
Caped to the woods: there, after wandering a month, and 

fing almost starved, he met the banditti, who invited 
im to join them. To this he, nothing loth, consented, 
when, to try his manhood, they gave him a piece of flesh 
roasted to eat, telling him it was part of a Christian’s 
<< ‘It might have been two hearts,” said the ruffian; 
Dut T would have eaten it.’ 





| He had to perform a novi- | 
“late of two years, hewing wood, drawing water, and per- 


forming other menial offices ; but, a year ago, he figured 
as the chief of a party among them. 

The last is a pretty fair specinsen of the stories told and 
believed of the origin of most of the principal outlaws. 
Every day, while we remained at Tivoli, brought some 
new particulars concerning their marches. It was ascer- 
tained, that the whole number amouated to about one 
hundred and forty, divided into companies, not exceed- 
ing twenty in each, for the sake of more easy subsistence. 
The head quarters appeared to be at Rio Freddo, aad in 
the woods of Subiaco. Their spies, and those who bought 
provisions for them, were lavishly paid, and the instances 
of any information being given against them were very 
rare. On one occasion, however, they had seized a 
ploughman belonging to Rio Freddo, and, after beating 
him, they had sent him to his house to fetch a few dollars, 
as the price of his future security while at work. On bis 
way, he met the hunters belonging to Subiaco, and gave 
them notice of the situation of the robbers. They desired 
him to fetch bis money, and go to the appointed place 
with it, and if he found them still there, to leave a mark 
at a particular tree. Meantime they took measures for 
surrounding the lair, and having done so, waited patiently 
till the poor man had paid his money and made the mark 
azreed on ; and this they were more careful to do, as, had 
the brigands suspected he had given information, they 
would certainly have put him to death. As soon as he 
was safe, the hunters drew close round the enemy, who 
were seven 1n number, and fired ;: two were killed on the 
spot, and the five others, of whom one was found dead of 
his wounds near the place next day, left their tire-urms, 
and concealed themselves in the thicket of Arcinuzzo, be- 
tween Rio Freddo and Subiaco. 

The factor of the Cavaliere Scttimio Bischi, named 
Bartolomeo Marasca, was also taken prisoner with the doc- 
tor, who thus narrates his adventures with the gang :— 

‘The factor Marasca then talked a good deal to the 
brigands ; shewed himself well acquainted with their 
numbers, and said other things, which my wretched state 
of mind prevented me from attending to very distinctly ; 
but seeing him, apparently, so intimate with the robbers, 
a suspicion crossed me that I was betrayed by him. 

‘ The chief brigand then turned to me, and throwing 
down my lancet-case by me, said that he had reflected on 
my condition, and that he would think about my ransom. 
Then I, with tears, explained to him my poverty, and 
my narrow means, and told him how, to gain a little moe 
ney, I was on my road to Tivoli to attend a sick stranger. 
Then he ordered me to write to that same stranger, and 
desire him to send 2000 dollars, or I should be a dead 
man, and to warn him against sending out an armed 
force. He brought pen, ink, and paper; and I was 
obliged to write what he bade me, with all the earnestness 
that the presence of thirteen assassins and the fear of death 
could inspire. While 1 was writing, he sent two of bis 
men to take a man, who was plowing, a little lower down: 
he belonged to San Gregorio; but one of the messeagers 
having seen one of Castel Madama in the flat below, he 
went down for him, and they were botii brought up to us. 
As soon as they came, | begged the man of Castel Ma- 
dama to carry my letter to Tivoli, for Siguor Celestini ; 
and, ia order to enforce it, [ sent my case of surgical in- 
struinents, with which he was well acquainted, as a token. 
Aftera long and painful march, fiadiog himself in a sate 
place, he halted, and there awaited the return of the mes- 
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senger; but as he still delayed, the chief came to me, 
und said, that perhaps it might happen to me as it did to 
a certain inhabitant of Veletri, who had been taken by 
this very party, who entered his house in disguise, and 
carried him off to the woods, and because his ransom was 
long in coming, they killed him, and when the money 
came, the messenger found him dead. [was alarmed be- 
vond measure at this story, and regarded it as a fore-run- 
her of my own speedy death. 

‘ However, I entreated them, with tears, to have a little 
patience, and the messenger would surely return with the 
money. Meantime, to satisfy the chief as well as his coim- 
panions, L told them I might have written another letter to 
Castel Madama, with orders to sell whatever [ possessed, 
und to send up the money immediately, Thank God, 
this pleased them, and instantly they caused me to write 
another letter to Castel Madama, and one of the prisoners 
from San Gregorio was sent with it. After he was gone, 
I saw the factor Marasca walking about carelessly among 
the brigands, looking at their arms, and making angry 
vestures; but he did not speak. Shortly after he came 
and sat down by me: it was then that the chief, having a 
large stick in his hand, came up to him, and without say- 
ing a single word, gave bim a blow on the back of the 
head just where it joins the neck. = [t did not kill lim, so 
he arose and cried, ** | have a wife and children; for God’s 
suke spare my life ;”? and thus saying be defended himself 
as well as he could with his hands. Other brigands closed 
round him: a struggle ensued, and they rolled together 
down a steep precipice. I closed my eyes, my head 
dropped on iny breast, [ heard a cry or two, but 1 seemed 
to have lost all sensation. Ina very short time the bri- 
vands returned, and I saw the chief thrust his dagger, still 
stained with blood, into its sheath; then turning to me, 
he announced the death of the factor in these very words : 
‘* Do not fear: we have killed the factor because he was a 
sbirro; such as you are not sbirri; then, he was of no use 
among us. He looked at ourarms, and seemed disposed 
to murmur; and, if the force bad come up, he might 
have been dangerous.”? And thus they got rid of Ma- 
rasca, 

‘When the messengers returned, they were ordered to 
lie down, with their faces to the ground, and asked if they 
came alone. But the man of Castel Madama answered, 
*‘{t would bea fine thing, indeed, if I, who am almost 
dead with fatigue, after climbing these mountains, with 
the weight of 500 scudi about me, should be obliged to 
prostrate myself with my face to the earth! here’s your 
money: it was all that could be got together in the town.” 
Then the chief took the money, and ordered us to change 
our station. Having arrived at a convemeut place, we 
stopped, and he asked if there were any letters ; being an- 
swered that there were two, he gave them to me to read ; 
and learning from them that thesum sent was 500 crowns, 
he counted them, and finding the number exact, said all 
was well, praised the punctuality of the peasant, and gave 
him some silver as a reward for his trouble: his compa- 
nion also received a small present. 

‘The robbers, who no longer cared to keep the prisoners 
belonging to San Gregorio, from whom they could not 
hope to get any thing, released them all at this spot. I, 
therefore, with the peasant of Castle Madama, re- 
inained the only prisoner; and we began to march across 
the mountains, perhaps only for tie sake of changing 
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place. 1 asked, why they did not set me at liberty as 





well as the others, as they had already received so considey 
able a sum on my account. ‘The chief answered, that L 
meant to await the return of the messenger sent to Castel 
Madama. 1 continued to press him to let me v0 before 
night, which was now drawing on apace, saying, that pers 
haps it had not been possible to procure any more money 
at Castel Madama; and that iff remained out all nieht on 
the hill in the cold air, it would have been better to have 
killed me atonce. ‘Then the chief stopped me, and bade 
me take good care how I said such things, for that to 
them killing a man was a matter of perfect indifference, 
The same thing was also said to me by another outlaw, 
who gave me his arm during our rocky journey.’ 

Eight hundred crowns were demanded as the ransom of 
the surgeon, and he was coinmpelled to write to his friends 
for it, and state, that if not seut the next day, he would be 
put to death. ‘1 consequently,’ says he, ‘ wrote a second 
letter, and gave it to the countryman to carry, telling him 
also, by word of mouth, that if they found no parchasers 
at Castel Madama for my effects, to desire they might be 
sent to Tivoli, and sold for whatever they would fetch, 
The chief of the brigands also begged to have a few shirts 
seat. One of the brigands proposed, 1 don’t know why, 
to cut off one of my ears, and send it with the letter to 
Castel Madama. It was well for me that the chief did not 
approve of the civil proposal, so it was not done. He, 
however, wanted the countryman to set out that moment ; 
but he, with his usual coolness, said, that it was not poss 
sible to go down that steep mountain during thenight, on 
which the chief told him be might remain in the sheep-cote 
all night, and set out at day-light; * But, take notice,” 
said he, ** if you do not return at the twentieth hour to- 
morrow to the sheep-cote, with the 800 crowns, you may 
go about your business, but we shall threw Cherubini 
ito some pit.’”? The peasant tried to persuade them that, 
perhaps, it might not be possible to collect so much money 
ina sinall town, at soshort a notice, and begged to have a 
little more time; but the chief answered, that they had 
no time to waste, and that, if he had not returned next 
day, by the twentieth hour, they would kill Cherabim, 

‘When we again reached the thicket, and found a iit 
place, we all lay down tosleep. 1 had the skins to rest on 
as before, and the chief wrapped my legs 1n lis own great- 
coat; and he and the second chief lay on each side of me. 
‘Two centinels were placed to keep watch, and to prevent 
the shepherd with the provisious from making his escape. 
| know not how long we rested belore one of the centinels 
came, and gave notice of day-break. ** Come again when 
it is lighter,” said the chief ; and all was again quiet. I 
turned my face so as not to see the brigands, and dosed a 
little, till IT was roused by the cry of some wild bird. ] 
am not superstitious; but 1 had often heard that the 
shriek of the owl foreboded evil; and, in the state of spi- 
rits in which 1 was, every thing had more than its usual 
effect on me. I started, ang said, ** What bird was 
that??? They answered, ** A hawk.” —** Thank God,” [ 
replied, and lay down again. Among my other sufferings, 
I cannot forget the stinging and humming of the gnats, 
which fastened on my face and throat; but, after the 
death of poor Marasca, [I dared not even raise my hand 
to drive them away, lest it should be taken for a sign of 
impatience. A little after this we all arose, and walke 
on for about an hour. Another halt and rest ensued. 
While the others slept, one of them began to read in a lit- 





tle book, which I understood to be the romance of Cava- 
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ier Meschino. Afterabout an hour, they all arose, and 
led off, one by one, to a higher station, leaving a single 
centinel to guard me and the shepherd. In another hour 
che youngest of the robbers came to relieve the guard, who 
then went and joined the others. When I saw this, and 
perceived that they were engaged in a kind of council of 
war, | feared that they had taken some new resolution 
about my life, and that the néw centinel was come to put 
‘heir cruel design in execution ; but he very soon said to 
me, * Be cheerful, for to-night you will be at home;” 
which gave me some comfort.’ 

Cherubini was at length relieved frem the banditti, by 
,ransom of 600 crowns and a few shirts, which were ac- 
cepted as the price of his freedom. 
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Original Cammunrticattons, 


PLP LELIPLE? 


ON PHISIOGNOMY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sin,—From my earliest time T was naturally inclined 
tothe study of physiognomy ; by it I chose my playmates 
and companions, At marbles and other games, I always 
gazed at my playfellow’s physiog, in order to determine 
whether he was fair, foul, or skilful; and, though some- 
times disappointed in my calculations, [ was not always 
unsuccessful. By the same means I also chose my more 
intimate friends: thus, at the present moment, I am able 
to paint to my imagination, faces whom I have not seen for 
nearly twelve years, and yet I muse on them with delight. 

It seems only as if yesterday, when I promised to my 
bosom companion and school-fellow, at his request, while 
Iwas only twelve years of age, that I should, after arriving 
at manhood, intermingle my affairs with his, and share in 
common with each other. How pleased was my fancy 
after a lapse of eight years, and a voyage to the Indies, 
to see my friend still retain the same countenance,—the 
sane respect,—the same notions,—in short, he was still 
my friend. By physiognomy, [ have been enabled to tell 
my friends the result of their loves months before it hap- 
pened, and which they mention now with delight and sur- 
prise. I have also by it been able to detect the deep 
designing villain, and by warning my friends, often re- 
ceived their thanks; by physiognomy I am enabled to 
know how to address the various people I have to deal 
with, and speak toeach, (as far as my capacity will allow 
me,) in his or her own language. Begging your pardon 
for my egotism, I shall take a more general view of the 
subject. 

Finding nineteen out of twenty opposed to the belief 
of the system of physiognomy, I shall give one or two rea- 
sons for the belief of it, which a child may understand. 
One thing isevident to all, that itis next to impossible to 
lind two people exactly alike. In many cases we may 
lind in families, children bearing a slight resemblance to 
each other; still, on strict observation, we will discover a 
wide difference in their features and formation of their bo- 
les, and an equally wide difference in the bent of their 
minds. How often do we find people resemble each 
other, though hundreds of miles separate, and without 
fing in any degree related to each. Such we will find 
ae Bart ag in mind and temper, Having mentioned 

: any one who doubts the system may have an 
°Pportunity of proving, I shall proceed to show how bene- 








ficial such a system is to mankind. If any of your rea- 
ders isa hermit shut out from society, my epistleis to him 
useless; [I speak to those who have their brethren of 
mankind to deal with ; to those who are continually rail- 
ing against the subtlety and treachery of the world, * une 
safe,’ they say, ¢ to live in;’ to those who would have more 
friends than enemies; to those, in short, who would wish 
to live happy. Let each, in his own circle, first examine 
the conduct of those whom he personally knows; let him 
then examine their countenances, and see whether they do 
not correspond. Attached to the mild pleasant counte- 
nance, hewill never find a harsh disagreeable temper ; nor 
in the deep designing look will he ever find simplicity; in 
the studious face he will never find a flighty mind, nor in 
the vacant look and gaping mouth, solid understanding. 
The most intelligent and expressive member is the eye: 
we never observe an eye beaming with goodness where the 


mind is debased ; nor the sly and crafty glance belong to . 


au honest well-meaning heart; nora dull heavy eye and 
a vivid mind. We will never find a heavy brow and 
a gloomy countenance with a happy mind; nor the free, 
open, intelligent countenance, where the mind is reserved. 
[own there are many intricate faces in the world, which 
are hard to read, where one part of the countenance is at 
variance with another: thus we find wit and satire, where 
there is little wisdom and understanding ; yet many ex- 
cellent remarks. Some have a talent for informat.on, and 
can point out to any the means by which they may make 
their fortune, in almost any calling, yet themselves re- 
tnain quite inactive and poor; we daily see men of no 
parts succeed in their several avocations, while men of 
worth are in want. Some will call this purely accidental, 
and others luck; in some cases it may so happen, but ge- 
nerally some other reason can be assigned: such as mo- 
desty, in men of worth, and impudence where worth is 
wanting; these traits the physiognomist will always be 
able to discover, consequently will be ready to determine 
at once who most deserves his attention, 

From the simple hint given, (for such at most it is,) 
who can doubt the reality of the system of physiognomy ; 
and since it is so, how important is it to all classes of man- 
kind. Theshopman, by it, will with more facility be able 
to please his various customers; the master tradesman, by 
the same means; the lover, by it, will be able to decide 
whether the object of his atfection is worthy of his choice 
and attention, as all the artifice in the world is unable to 
withstand it. By physiognomy every man will be able to 
discover whether his friend is deserving of his confi- 
dence,—whether he is able to bury the secret entrusted to 
him, in his bosom, or reveal it to the next he meets. In 
tine, it is the fountain of all good, the detector of all 
evil. A.S.. 
Great Pultney Street, Golden Square, 

November 2, 1820. 





Skeiches of Life and Character, 
BY HER PRESENT MAJESTY, QUEEN CAROLINE. 


(Continued from p. 683.) 





THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 
No member of the House of Brunswick ought to forget 
that it was the people who placed their family upon the 
throne. If the people are not the sole origin of power, 
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they are at least the sole legitimate origin of that sove- 
reignty which for more than a century has swayed the 
sceptre of Britain. If the ruling family should be de- 
sired to produce the title deed of their royal rule, to what 
other document could they point, but the will of the 
people? In these days, no one will dare to contend that 
the right to reign over millions is a divine commisison, or 
brought immediately from Heaven, It is not a right in- 
herent, but a right conferred.—* Answer to the Address 
of the Sawyers of the Metropolis.’ 


BENEFICENCE. 


That can never be true happiness which begins and ter- 
minates in self. That alone is true and unsophisticated 
happiness, which is reflected upon the consciousness of the 
misery we have alleviated, and the good we have produced, 
The most religious man is he who bears the nearest resem - 
blance to what the most enlightened minds can form of 
the Deity; but reason, in its most reflective hours, can 
imagine no higher perfection in God himself, than that of 
the most unbounded beneficence. What most ennobles 
man, is the zealous imitation of the Almighty in this re- 
splendent attribute.—* Answer to the Kidderminster Ad- 
dress.’ 

INDUSTRY. 

The industrious classes of this great kingdom constitute 
the strength of the nation ; and, as almost every kind of 
virtue is the associate of industry, | may, perhaps, not un- 
truly denominate them the most moral part of the coin- 
munity. Ifidleness is the mother of vice, the opposite 
habit is the parent of moral virtue, and the origin of more 
happiness than any other quality.—* Answer to the Ad- 
dress of the Glass Trade.’ 

JUSTICE AND POLICY. 

If, in the affairs of life, when considered on a narrow or 
on a broad scale; whether received with respect to inter- 
est of individuals or of nations, justice will be uniformly 
found connected with policy. Justice and policy may 
sometimes appear to diverge from each other for a time, 
but they always meet together in their ultimate results. 
The old maxim, that * honesty is the best policy,’ is a 
maxim that merits the observance of the statesman at the 
helm, as much as of the tradesman in society.—‘ Answer 


to the Address of the Glass Trade.’ 


SOCIETY. 


The detached parts of society, like the detached parts 
of any particular manufacture, can do little by themselves, 
or in a state of isolated existence. It is their union that 
constitutes their strength, and without which no great ef- 
fect can be produced. The concentrated interest of so- 
ciety, which may be called the public welfare, is composed 
of many detached interests. If these interests are kept in 
a state of dissension or disunion, or if one or two of these 
detached interests are supported at the expense of all the 
rest, the general prosperity must be impeded in proportion, 
and the whole body politic will be in disorder.—* Answer 
to the Address of Journeymen Coachmakers.’ 

TIES OF AFFECTION. 

The severest trial to which the human heart can be ex- 
posed, is the premature death of those we love. At the 
moment, the shock confounds the understanding; it pa- 
ralyses all the powers. The scene around us is desolate, 
and hope for a moment vanishes from our view; but in 
ashort time, light, though at first faint, springs up in the 
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darkness of the soul. The tears of affliction become 
mingled with a feeling of resignation. The anticipation 
of some future recognition elevates the thoughts, while it 
cheers the heart.—* Answer to the Bristol Address.’ 


LABOUR. 

It is the almost infinite division of labour, that renders 
all the products of human ingenuity so excellent in thei; 
kind, so exquisite in their ornaments, and so admirable iy 
their general execution. The subdivision of labour, 
united for the production of some common object, as that 
ofa watch, or any other piece of ingenious mechanism, 
perfects the operations of art, while it multiplies its pro- 
ducts. The same subdivision of labour which so greatly 
improves auy one particular art or manufacture, tends, 
when practised on a larger scale, and in all the different 
operations of intellectual contrivance, of manufacturing 
industry, or mechanical skill, to perfect the whole social 
scheme.—‘* Answer to the Address of the Coachmakers,’ 


PRINCIPLES. 

Every freeman ought to be more attached to princi- 
ples than to individuals. Individuals perish, but princi- 
ples are immortal, Individuals differ at different times 
and under different circumstances ; but principles are the 
same in all periods, in all regions, and every diversity of 
contingencies, Truth and justice do not change their na- 
ture according to any given longitude or latitude, accord- 
ing as the atmosphere is heavy or light, or the thermome- 
ter high or low. Particular principles may have parti- 
saus, but partisans do not make principles. Prineiples 
exist independent of party. Truth is not less or more 
truth, because it happens to be rejected by one great in- 
dividual, or embraced by another.—* Answer to the Sud- 


bury Address.’ 








Original Criticisms 
ON THE PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS OF THE THEATRES 
ROYAL DRURY LANE AND COVENT GARDEN. 
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No. IV.—Mr. MACREADY. 
‘ But, spite of all defects, his glories rise, 
And art, by judgment form’d, with nature vies ; 
View the whole scene, with critic judgment scan, 
And then deny him merit, if you can ; : 
Where he falls short "tis nature’s fault alone, 
Where he succeeds, the merit ’s all his own.’ 


CHURCHILL. 
A celebrated writer has very justly remarked, that 
‘ praise undeserved is censure in disguise ;” we shall, there- 
fore, constantly bear in mind that most excellent observa~ 
tion, and, by avoiding the absurd custom of too many 
ng that 
Mr. Macready attempts, endeavour, as far as lies in out 
power, to give, not a fulsome panegyric, but a just an 
faithful account of that gentleman’s principal perform- 
ances. . — 
It is about four years since Mr. Macready mace 
first appearance, at Covent Garden, in the character r 
Orestes. He was vehemently applauded throughou 4 
justice, however, compels us to add, in several oper 
undeservedly ; in one scene, however, he was oes eh 
great: Pyhrrus once destroyed, Hermione eh S 
After an internal struggle, Orestes determines, rather 





lose the idol of his affections, to become am assassi?» 
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accomplishes his sanguinary purpose, but is received by 

his mistress with execrations, instead of affectionate en- 
dearments ; in these extremes of love, raised to the high- 
est pinnacle of hope, and then hurled down to the lowest 
gulf of despair, he clearly proved that he was possessed of 
talents of a very superior order, 

His Bajazet is by no means good ; this character is de- 
scribed, by Rowe, with the unbounded passions of ambi- 
tion, fierceness, pride, and cruelty : he should be fierce, 
but his fierceness should be awful; he should be cruel, 
but his cruelty should be majestic; terrific in anger; 
when he repines, rages, curses, blasphemes, or reproaches, 
he should do all with a magnificence of agony becoming 
the despair of a dethroned monarch. Mr. Macready, un- 
doubtedly, failed in every one of these particulars, and 
the only exception that can be made to our animadver- 
sions, was his answer to Tamerlane’s observation, ‘ Thou 
wouldst scale Heaven’—‘ | would—away—mny soul dis- 
dains the conference ;’ this was given in his own peculiar 
manner, with a tone and emphasis that drew down reite- 
rated bursts of applause. 

In Beverly he was sadly misplaced ; the merits of the 
character we consider entirely out of his theatrical grasp : 
he would have made an infinitely better Stukely, as he is 
certainly more adapted for the personation of a villain 
than any of his cotemporaries; he is indeed the Machiavel 
of modern times. Nothing can exceed his excellence in 
Jago or Glenalvon: in the latter character he exactly an- 
swers the description of the poet, ‘ Subtle and shrewd, he 
offers to mankind an artificial image of himself ;’ and 
during lady Randolph’s remark, ‘ Thou lookst at me, as 
if thou fain wouldst pry into my heart,’ he really does ap- 
pear to dive into the utmost recesses of her thoughts. 

His Ludovico, in Evadne, is entitled to the highest 
commendation ; the fierce and terrible find in him pow- 
erful representatives, but we cannot say we are satisfied 
that he does not over-act the traitor, His’ malignity and 
fiend-like savageness are true to nature, but we think his 
fawning and sycophancy too palpable. The part is that 
ofa devil, rather than a human being, and the finesse 
should be as delicate as the resolution is daring and des- 
perate : his bye play isalways excellent, andif his features 
could display the workings of his soul, it would be 
perfect, 

His Jacques is only tolerable; the beautiful speech, de- 
scriptive of the seven ages of man, was delivered more like 
a school-boy, repeating his task, than an actor of study or 
eminence. —Nor can we give any commendation to his Jo- 
seph Surface: he wants the elegant bow, the insidious de- 
ference, and the insinuating accomplishment of the la- 
mented John Palmer. 

He personates the gallant Henri Quatre with an eclat 
superior to that which attends the generality of his per- 
ormances; it is, unquestionably, a very good piece of 
acting. 

In the character of Mordent, in the play of the Stew- 
ard, he proves himself an actor of astonishing powers. 

he scene in which he discovers the rascality of Item, and 
that in which he learns that Joanna is his daughter, are 
nee by a greatness of genius, and originality of 

ception, which we are proud to eulogize. 

We will not say that Mr. Macready was a plebian, 
ut he certainly was not a patrician, Coriolanus ;— 
a + re has so identified himself in the character, 

y attempt at originality would be foolish, if not 





presumptuous, Even those who were inclined to applaud 
Mr. Macready’s energies, could not be prevailed on to 
adinit that he was successful. His figure was much in 
favour of the character, and he acted with discriminating 


judgment, but, certainly, with none of the effect of Mr. 


Kemble. Neither Rob Roy nor the Slave made an actor of 
Mr. Macready, but they shewed us what an actor we had 
been lavishing on melo-drame, and paved the way to his 
present excellence; it is needless to add, that he plays 
both of these characters as well as it is possible. 

His performance of Virginius, the distracted father, is 
in the first style of the dramatic art, and well deserves the 
unbounded applause which is bestowed on it throughout; 
we would particularly mention, as deserving the warmest 
encomium, his interview with his daughter,—his address 
to the Roman citizens before the tribunal of the Decem- 
viri,—his mad scene, and the attitude in which he places 
himself whilst in the act of strangling Appius Claudius, 
all of which are inconceivably fine. 

Mr. Macteady’s Richard I[I., though far inferior to 
Mr. Kean’s, is deserving of great commendation. To us 
he appears only acting, whilst the rival Richard seems the 
very individual he represents. Perhaps, one of the reasons 
of his not entirely succeeding is, that his face is totally 
devoid of expression and that his eye lacks lustre, which so 
much lessen the illusion of the scene, that we presently 
lose sight of the character, and recognise only the man. 
His delineation of the artful, hypocritical, and remorseless 
tyrant, is, in parts, masterly ; nothing of Kemble, of 
Cooke, or of Kean, is to be traced; it has, at least, the 
merit of originality. We do not admire his opening soli- 
loquy—it is much too tame. Inthe scene, also, with Lady 
Anne there is too much bluntness, too little of the tongue 
that could ‘ wheedle with the devil;’ in short, there is none 
of that insinuating address which characterises Mr. Kean’s 
performance, none of that eagerness of feeling which our 
hero of Drury assumes when he implores the lady to ter- 
minate his wretched existence, and yet, by his vehement 
praises of her beauty, stays her revengeful band, In de- 
livering the soliloguy immediately preceding the accom- 
plishment of his ambitious projects, he was very unimpres- 
sive ; but in the interview with Tyrrol, immediately after 
the murder of the princes, he was particularly animated, 
This scene has been hitherto neglected, because that which 
preceded, and that which was to follow, have yenerally 
engrossed the actor’s whole attentiou; Mr. Macready, how- 
ever, seized the neglected passage, and made it his own. 
The trembling breathless impatience, with which he 
questions the agent of his crime, aud the hysterical joy 
with which he learns that his nephews are destroyed, were 
particularly fine. But, in the fifth act, where he ought 
to have been all life, bustle, and animation, he failed to 
give that bold and forcible representation which the cha- 
racter demands. In short, though, as a whole, it was a 
fine performance, we unhesitatingly give the preference 
to Mr. Kean. 

But in no former character did he ever so much justify 
our anticipations asin his performance of that most ardu- 
ous character, Macbeth. Most of the scenes were given 
in a perfectly original manner, and we may refer to the 
dagger soliloquy, and the appearance of Banquo’s spectre 
at the royal banquet, as instances of most happy and im- 
proved delineations. The scene of the visionary dagger 
was vehemently applauded, but the strength of his pei- 
formance was thrown into the agony and remorse which 
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followed the assassination of Duncan,—the quivering of 
his limbs, the tremulous energy of his voice, the look of 
deep and internal anguish at the accomplished crime, were 
among the finest and boldest conceptions on the stage. 
He was fully equal to the part ;—we know no higher pa- 
negyric. 

His Tachimo is by no means good, nor can we imagine 
that the excessive applause with which several of the 
speeches of the wily Italian were greeted, were meant as a 
compliment to the actor, but on account of some proceed- 
ings of a very different nature.—We remember a friend 
of our’s, who was at Rugby school with Mr. Macready, has 
frequently mentioned the delight he had experienced in 
witnessing that gentleman's performance of Zanga when 
a boy;—nay, he has constantly declared, that he has never 
seen him to so much advantage in any other character. 
Impressed with this opinion, we went the other evening 
to Covent Garden, prepared for an exquisite treat, nor 
were we, on the whole, disappointed. In the character of 
Zanga, Mr. Kemble and Mr. Young were truly great, 
and, possessing as those gentlemen did, so many natural 
advantages for the part, it is a high compliment to Mr. 
Macready, to say, that in many instances his performance 
has no reason to shrink from a comparison with theirs. 
He was certainly, at times, extremely unimpressive, but 
where he pourtrays the smothered hatred of the vindictive 
African, in his working upon the confident nature of 
Alonzo, and in those moments, where he savagely exults 
at having obtained his revenge, he was admirable. We 
have not space to particularize all the passages in which 
he obtained the most applause ; but his master-piece ap- 
peared to us to be his stride over the body of his victim, 
and his majestic exultation of revenge. The taunting and 
triumphant relation of his villainy are particularly strik- 
ing ; and when he utters the lines, ‘ O my dear country- 
men, look down and see how I bestride your prostrate 
conqueror, I tread on haughty Spain and all her kings,’ 
there is something in his manner and attitude that is ter- 
rible almost to sublimity. Mr. Macready, however, with 
all his excellence, is certainly a limited actor; there are 
not more than eight or ten characters which he can ex- 
clusively appropriate to himself. 

Of comedy he has not the least idea, but his deficiency 
in this respect, is amply compensated by his masterly ner- 
formance of Virginius, Macbeth, &c. We think 
Mr. Macready has both the spirit and genius of a traye- 
dian, but he evidently wants study; that he possesses ta- 
Jents of the highest order, no person can deny; and, al- 
though, perhaps, he is not our first tragedian, he is, 
unquestiouably, an extremely valuable acquisition to the 
metropolitan stage. W.H. Parry. 
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DULWICH GALLERY. 
(Continued from p. 703.) 
* Correct desigu, where great ideas shine, 
And in the secret trace, expression speaks,— 
Base copious action on the canvass glow ; 
Enlarg’d her view, taught composition high, 
And just arrangement, circling round one point, 
That starts to sight, binds, and commands the whole: 
Heroic deeds she traced, and warm display’d 
Each moral beauty to the ravish’d eye.’-= 
THOMSON. 


In our Number, of the 29th last, we hazarded a few re- 
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marks on the Bourgeois Gallery at Dulwich; we now 
resume the subject, and, as we there confined our obser. 
vations to the landscape department, we shail now conti. 
nue them through the higher order of historic composition. 
In the first room, though chiefly appropriated to the 
lower works of the Flemish painters, we could not but be 
struck by a beautiful groupe of Cupids, by Rubens, 
In this exquisite composition a company of * laughing 
loves, in whose faces youth smiles celestial,’ are disposed 
in an oval figure; forming, as it were, an aérial dance, 
in every variety of attitude, whilst ‘the impassive air 
their nimble forms up-bears.’ The tout ensemble has a 
a beautiful effect,—of this great master we find no less 
than twenty-one productions in this collection, most of 
them replete with genius and skill. “There is one in par. 
ticular, a master-piece, which marks the irresistible power 
of arresting and entrancing the soul, to which painting 
may attain, We allude to the ‘Sampson and Delilah, — 
the moment of time taken is that, when ‘the vanquished 
victor,’ opprest with love, is sleeping on her kuces, the 
unsuspecting victim of the cruel perficy of his mistress, 
and the cowardly treachery of his enemies, The Philis- 
tine, employed in the unmanly office, just on the point of 
cutting the fatal locks, scarcely touches thein, as if afraid 
lest his awaking foe should rouse himself, and shake off 
the dangers that hung around him, ¢ tike dew drops from 
a lion’s mane.’ The more subordinate characters, by the 
varied anxiety depicted on each face, and their attention 
to the main action, lead the eye of the spectator to the 
principal figure, in the execution of which the painter 
seems to have exhausted all the powers of hisart. Ln this 
wonderful performance we see,— 
‘The ample chest, 

Unconquerable rear’d.—We see the head 

Breathing the hero, small, of Grecian size, 

Scarce more extensive than the sinewy neck ; 

The spreading shoulders, muscular and broad, 

The whole a mass of swelling sinews, touch’d 

Into harmonious shape.’ 
Our attention is forcibly recalled to these powerful lines, 
so worthy of the subject, in which our poet Thomson de- 
lineates the Farnese Hercules ; and as of that hero, it was 
said, ex pede Herculem, so were the smallest part only 
of this admirable figure exposed to view, we should in- 
stantly recognise the ‘ Giant of mighty bone and bold en- 
terprize’. The rich sun-burnt hue of the flesh, and the 
visage stern and awful, even in sleep, complete the delu- 
sion: we see the son of toil and danger respiring irom his 
labours; but we cannot add, reposing in the arms ot 
beauty; for, in embodying the form of Delilah, the 
mighty master has evidently failed. He has failed, where 
few besides Albano could have succeeded, for 

‘ Of all the roses grafted on her cheek, 
Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 
Of all the music set upon her tongue,’ | 

of all these things which should have been combined 10 
the delineation of the fair enchantress, we can see, we Cal 
imagine nothing in the Delilah of Rubens: there is 
none of that ‘ prone and speechless dialect, such as moves 
men;’ on the contrary, the imagination of the painter 
seems not to have been able to free itself from the short 
and heavy female figures of his native country, to which 
it had been familiarised. With this exception, however, 
the grandeur of style, the justness of expression, the ~ 
nagement of the chiaroscuro, the roundness of the "om 
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and the glow of colouring, entitle this painting toa place 
qmong the niasfer- mie Ces of Ruben is. Among the other 
historical pieces, by Rubens, in this collection, we particu- 
Jarly noticed the celebrafed painting of St. [znatius Lo- 
gola healing the sick ; of this small but exquisite paint- 
ing so much has been said that we may be excused from 
dwelling longer upon it, than to mention that it combines 
all the freedom of execution, the felicitous dispos: il of 
fight and shade, aud the grandeur of composition, by 
which his genins 1s distinguished. By his pupil Van- 
dcke, aworthy disciple of so great a master, we must no- 
tice two paintings, a- VMadona and infant Saviour,’ and 
a* Charity,’ ta which we see the strength and spirit of his 
instructor, showing and softened by the exquisite colour of 
a Titian. In three cabinet pictures, by Gerard Lairesse, 
from the heathen mythology, we could not but recognize 
jastantaneously, the mannerism of that artist, where, in 
spite of the nnuatural heaviness of his back-ground, and 
the crude unlivingness (if we may use the expression) of 
his flesh tints, we ‘could not but admire the graceful con- 
tours of fizure, by which his paintings are distinguished. 
We must not, how ever, omit to take notice of a very spi- 
rited production of the pencil of Francisco Mola, repre- 
senting the rape of Proserpine. In this picture, the mag- 
nificently stern character of his Salvator-like landscape, 
set off by the deep and broad chiaroscuro of a Carravagio, 
is finely adapted to the subject, and the form of the ¢ dark 
and = Se ny ‘Dis’ is sketched with all the force and bold- 
ness which forms so conspicuous a part of that style by 
which his genius is distinguished. There ts, however, a 
small picture, by Dominichino, in which there is not the 
same unison between the scenery and the subject: it re- 
presents Venus gathering apples in the garden of tle Hes- 
periles ; auy person who ts acquainted with the style of 
this preat mi aster will perceive that this is not the subjec t 
for his penei!; and, accordioely, we find that the sombre 
hue, which is so well adapted to the appalling and heart- 
rending scenes to which his genius ni iturally inclined him, 
and, in the execution of which he was so happily con- 
ducted by his maturity of judgment, is not here, as we 
could wish, exchanged for the graceful attitudes, and airs 
of the head, the soft rouadness of flesh which seems as if 
It would sink beneath the touch, or the blending colours 
and harmonizing tints of a Parmeggiano or a Guido, 
We observed a sniall piece, by A. Wanderwerf, ‘ the 
Judgement of Paris,’ in which the correctness of design, 
the gracefulness of form, the relief of figure, and the ten- 
derness of pencilling were almost inimitable, forming a 
highly-finished proof of the unwearied application and 
taste for the lovely and the i raceful, by which the works 
ofthis artist may so easily be known. A fine specimen of 
the erace and ele egance of Guido, united with the colour- 
ing of Corregio, cannot but strike the beholder in a 
Painting of St. Catherine by Paolo Veronese; which for- 
tibly reminded us of that concise but beautifal descrip- 
tion of Pope of * Magdalene’s loose hair and lifted eye’-— 
the very soul of resignation, elevated by faith, is depicted 
in the eye, half-swimming in tears, as if Paradise were 
opened to her vie w; whilst, beneath her brow, ‘the soul 
of melancholy oe entleness gleams, like a seraph from the 
sky descending,’ forming a picture to arrest at once the 
attention and affection of the spectator, 

WIvcuiiaM Henry Parry. 
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Original Poetry. 


Te 


MORNING. 


WuHeEN slumbers of the night are o’er, 
And morning’s dew is on the grass, 
And busy life awakes once more, 
Another fleeting day to pass,— 
Who doth not feel a lovely sense 
Of Being’s bliss about him; 
A feeling gentle, yet intense, 
Within him and without him: > 


Within him, fortitude and power, 
‘To combat with life’s common ill ; 
Or, in its better brighter hour, 
To meet the gentler joys that still, 
(As sunny gleams will sometime. stray 
Thro’ lengthened glooms,) comes haunting 
The sweeter hours of his brief day- 
Its song of love soft chaunting. 


Without him, who but deeply hears 
Dame Nature’s young exulting voice, 
And leaves his little cares and fears 
With her to mingle and rejoice? 
Sees life in every freshen’d leaf, 
And in the wild waves sparkling,-— 
Alas! that joy like this is brief,— 
That eve should ere come darkling. 


EVENING. 


Yet evening hath her beauties too, 

And when her mellow’ ing charms appear, 
How soft the bosoms thoughts will flow 

To vanish’d times, gone by, but dear! 
How ’twill bring back, with inighty spell, 

Hopes fate hath long since thwarted ; 
And bid the heart with sorrow dwell, 

On friends that have departed. 


This is the consecrated hour 
Which love hath ever made his own, 
And now the maid should shun the bower 
Unless she rest in it alone ; 
Oh, seek it not with sighing swain,— 
‘There’s danger in its stillness, 
Lest, for a fleeting bliss, ye gain 
The soul’s enduring illness ! 


We give the vigour of the morn 
To cold and grovelling cares of earth, — 
To thankless toil, to worthless scorn, 
To baseless pain, or boisterous mirth ; 
But other feelings should employ 
The solemn tide of even,— 
The soul should seek 2 purer joy, 
yo with its heaven! 
15th, 182¢ 7, 
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A DREAM. 
By J. D. Newman. 


*Twas a lovely summer day : 
[In yonder woodbine bower I lay, 
(Where the tender jess’mine blow 35) 
Fann’d by zephyrs to repose ; 
Twos a lov’d and sacred spot, 
Care and sorrow entered not,— 
Hallow’d by that silent spell, 
Known where peace and reason dwell; 
Sacred by its solitude 
From revelry and riot rude. 


Datpy 
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I slept—in such ascene as this 
The spirit melteth into gladness. 
{ slept—in such a scene of bliss 
The soul enjoys a mirthful sadness, 
And every sorrowing thought has flown 
To leave the spot reflection’s own. 
Across my mind a vision came 
Of her I love, but dare not name! 
Dare not; for, as the serpent’s eye 
Pursues the prey it dooms to die,— 
With patient villainy awaits 
The trembling bird it fascinates,— 
And follows, in its mazy flight, 
With piercing eye destructive bright ;— 
So on me isan eye now fixed, 
An eye with such destruction beaming, 
In which stern jealousy has mixed 
Each passion from her bosom teeming ; 
An eye that can with pleasure wait 
The hour that gives me to its hate. 


I dream’d of her, that much lov’d one, 

ae soul delights to think upon ; 

I dreamt within the forest’s gloom, 

Where all was silent as the tomb, 

I wandered,—’twas a scene so fair, 

I could have linger’d ever there, 

With that ador’d all beauteous one; 

I have linger’d and have envied none, 

For though alone, there seem’d to be 

A charm,—a pleasing charm to me,— 
A bliss to revellers unknown, 

A silent solitary mildness. 

While round each verdant oak was thrown 
The ivied veil with magic wildness, 
Clinging around the o’erspreading tree, 

As one lov’d form has clung to me. 


Methought I felt the hectic flush 
Of pleasure upward mantling rush, 
For pensive in the shady grove, 
I saw that form I dar’d to love,— 
Saw that bright eye which could express 
The softened charm of tenderness,— 
Saw, on that ruby lip, the sweet 
Enrapturing smile with love replete ; 
Nor long I gaz’d, but onward press’d— 
My bosom throb’d at thought of meeting; 
The smile of pleasure scarce repressed, 
The flush of joy but half retreating ; 
But yet I trembled, and my eye 
Betrayed a tear, 1 know why. 
When between me and that lov’d form, 
lor whom I feltthe pure yet warm 
Sensation tothe soul endeared, 
A chasm’s yawning mouth appear’d, 
Whose threat’ning gulph, so darkly wide, 
Seem’d each weak effort to deride: 
I saw her there ; can I forget 
Her air of sad, of wild regret? — 
Forget her tearful humid eye, 
Or her repining deep-heav’d sigh? 
The glance of love she gave to me, 
‘That glance so tenderly repining, 
My anguish’d phrenzied woe to see, 
And feel the pang at bliss resigning. 
Oh, no! ’tis written on my heart, 
And from my memory ne’er can part. 


I thought her lost—that bliss ’d known,— 
Those hours of pleasure ever flown, 
When o’er the grove a dancing light 
Hover’d aaa effulgent bright, 





| 


And on its radiant beaming ray, 
A seraph sped her holy way, 
Light as the gossamer Is seen 
To rove upon the leafy green,— 
Clear as the bright transparent stream, 
Pure as the tender rippling fountain, 
And gentle as the first sun beam 
Which dances on the cloud-topp’d mountain ; 
And round the lip that holy smile, 
Which cheer’d me, tho’ it awed the while. 


She wav’d her hand,—the chasm clos’d— 

Its hollow murmurs quick reposed ; 

The shady grove, the verdant plain, 

With all its charms restored again ; 

] gaz’d upon that face with awe, 

So holy ’twas, I gaz’d and saw, 

In the pure seraph from above, 

A sister spirit of iny love ; 

She led me to that spot so dear, 

For all I wished was harbour’d there : 
That lov’d one tomy breast I caught, 

My soul almost dissolv’d in pleasure, 
For whom this sorrow [ had sought, 

And held the world’s most lovely treasure.—< 
Her I press’d,— my rapture broke 
The bonds of sleep, and I awoke. 


POLL EL OL PLA LOPE LLL LE LPLEE LE? 


SONNET, 
On viewing the Remains of Netley Abbey. 


Wuewn Superstition held her iron reign, 
And the proud monk profess’d Religion’s lore, 
Austere of manners, haughty to the poor, 
In sensual splendour lording the domain ; 
Then bigot pilgrims, to make heav’n secure, 
Bore their oblations to this sacred fane.— 
Victims of sophistry ! they would endure 
The lash of scorn, and take a pride in pain.— 
Now o’er the crumbling relic we deplore, 
The ivy’d arch, the mould’ring tracery see, 
Revert with solemn awe to days of yore, 
Then hail our own, from monkish thraldom free. 
Thus, venerable pile ! we view in thee, 
What inan, and all his greatest works shall * . 








The Drama. 

Drury Lane.—The Beggar’s Opera has been twice 
performed at this theatre during the past week. On Sa- 
turday night, a‘ young lady,’ as the playbills assure us, 
though to us she appeared somewhat matronly, made her 
entrance and her exit in the character of Polly. As the 
lady, by her acting, evinced some talents for the stage, 
we shall only remark, that they seem to have been much 
mistaken if they were thought to lay in opera. On Mon- 
day night, Polly had a new and more successful repre 
sentative, in the person of Miss Povey, who, though con- 
siderably embarrassed, sustained the character with mace 
talent. The difficult air of ‘ Cease your Funning, was 
sung with much felicity and archness, and was loudly en- 
cored. Madame Vestris was the Captain Macheath ¢ 
both evenings, and, although itis a character not very ye 
sonant to female softness and female delicacy, yet 
played it with great spirit. She was in excellent vy 
and gave the songs, (nearly the whole of which are T 
tained,) most delightfully. Munden’s Peachum, ts 
Miss Kelly’s Lucy Lockit, need not our praise Knig 
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Filch was excellent, and Gattie’s Lockit respectable. The 
gene where Macheath is betrayed to his enemies, is 
changed from a tavern to a riddotto, intended to repre- 
gent old Mary-le-bone Gardens. 

Mr. Cooper, whose successful debut on the London 
boards, in the character of Romeo, we noticed in our last, 
jas added to the favourable impression he then made, by 
performing two characters in which Mr. Kean was very 
successful,—Reuben Glenroy, in Morton's comedy of 
Town and Country, and in Othello, The comedy has al- 
ways owed more to the individuals who have sustained the 
principal characters, than to its own merits. Mr. Kean 
raised Reuben Glenroy to a rank on the stage which it 
had never before attained, and it has now found as good a 
representative in Mr. Cooper. Miss Smithson was the 
Rosalie Somers; her personal attractions gave an addi- 
tional charm to this very interesting character. 

Ov Wednesday evening, Mr. Cooper appeared for the 
firsttime in Othello ; his person gave a dignity to the noble 
Moor, which was wanting in its last representative at this 
house; and he sustained the character in a manner which 
deservedly obtained much applause. He was particularly 
successful in those scenes where lago is pouring the sub- 
tle poison into his mind; and the operation of jealousy was 
finely pourtrayed in its progress to revenge. The many 
allusions in the tragedy applicable to the political events 
now before Parliament, were so eagerly seized and clamor- 
ously noticed by the audience, for the purpose of testify- 
ing their hostility to ministers, that the abilities of the 
performers became matter of secondary interest; under 
these circumstances, a more minute criticism of the ardu- 
ous character of Othello, cannot be desirable. A Miss 
Chester appeared for the first time as Desdemona, and 
played it with effect. Booth wasthe lago, and performed 
with his usual ability. 

Covent GarDEN.—It appears to be the policy of this 
theatre, to adapt comedy or tragedy to the peculiar ta- 
lents of their performers, They would perhaps suit the 
bed to its tenant, if it were convenient, but that not al- 
ways being the case, they feel no hesitation in mangling 
ther victim to fit the bed. Shakespeare’s comedy of 
the Twelfth Night has, like The Comedy of Errors, been 
converted into an opera. The dramatis persone are as 
follow : the Duke, Mr. Abbot; Sir Toby, Mr. Emery ; 
Sir Andrew, Mr. Liston ; Malvolio, Mr. Farren; Clown, 
Mr. Fawcett ; Sebastian, Mr. Parsloe; Olivia, Miss 
Greene ; Viola, Miss M. Tree; and Maria, Mrs. Gibbs. 
Ile songs are selected, by Mr. Bishop, from many of 
our old composers, and are adapted to the words of 
Shakespeare, which have been indiscriminately taken 
from his tragedies, comedies, and sonnets. Miss Greene 
sang with much skill, and Miss M. Tree exhibited an 
‘ase and spirit in her acting, which, added to her sweet 
‘oice, gained her much applause. The decorations of 
the piece are very splendid, and the whole was received 
with much approbation. 

——— <x 


Literary and Scientific Lntelliqence. 


PIP PLPEPPO? 


tice rth West Expedition.—In our last Number, we briefly no- 
the Success of this expedition. Since then, Lieutenant 
ead has arrived intown, and some official and unofficial ac- 

Unts have been published ; which, in the absence of the 


more minute details, which ; 
may short] ‘e pre- 
sent to our readers, y y be expected, we pre 
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Extract of a letter from Lieutenant William Edward Parry, 
commanding his Majesty’s ship Hecla (lately employed with 
the Griper Gun Brig on a voyage of discovery in the Arctic 
seas,) to John Wilson Croker, Esq. dated his Majesty’s shi 
Hecla, west coast of Davis’s Strait, lat. 70 deg. 41 min. N. 
long. 69 deg. 17 min. W. Sept. 5, 1820:— 

‘Sir, —I avail myself of an unexpected opportunity, by the 
Lee, of Hull, whaler, to acquaint you, for the information of 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that his Majesty’s 
ships, under my orders, succeeded in discovering a passage 
through Lancaster’s Sound, into the Polar Sea, and penetrated, 
during the summer of 1819, as far as the longitude of 112} 
deg. west of Greenwich, between the parallels of 74 deg. and 
75 deg. north latitude. 

‘In this space, twelve islands have been discovered, and 
named the Islands of New Georgia, in honour of his Majesty. 
The expedition wintered in a harbour, on the south side of 
the largest of these islands (called Melville Island,) in lati- 
tude 74 deg. 47 min. N. and longitude 110 deg. 47 min. W. 
and proceeded to the westward immediately on the breaking 
up of the ice at the commencement of the present season, the 
ships being in perfect condition, the officers and men in ex- 
cellent health, and with every prospect of the final accom- 

lishment of our enterprize. 

‘ At the south-west end of Melville Island, however, the 
quantity and magnitude of the ice was found to increase so 
much, that, for sixteen days, (being above one-third of the 
whole navigable season in that part of the Polar Sea,) it was 
found impossible to penetrate to the westward, beyond the 
Meridian of 113 deg. 47 min. W.; in order, therefore, that 
no time might be lost, I determined to try what could be done 
in amore southern latitude, and for that purpose, ran back 
along the edge of the ice, which had, hitherto, formed a con- 
tinuous barrier to the south of us, in order to look out forany 
opening which might favour the plan I had in view ; in this 
endeavour I was also disappointed, and the season being so 
far advanced as to make it a matter of question whether, with 
the remaining resources, the object of the — could now 
be persevered in, with any hope of success; I consulted the 
principal officers of the expedition, who were unanimously of 
opinion that nothing more could be done, and that it was, on 
that account, advisable to return to England. 

‘In this opinion it was impossible for me, under existing 
circumstances, not to concur, and I trust that the detailed ac- 
count of our proceedings, which I shall shortly have the ho- 
nour to Jay before their lordships, will prove highly satisfac- 
tory, and that, though our exertions have not been crowned 
with complete success, they will not be found discreditable to 
the naval honour of our country.’—Zondon Gazette. 

Lieutenant Parry states, that the officers and men of both 
vessels passed the winter without any considerable inconve- 
nience, notwithstanding the intense cold (the thermometer 
having been so low as 55 deg. below zero;) anid that only 
ene man was lost, who died of a chronic disease of the heart. 

The following additional particulars on this interesting sub- 
ject, are from the ‘ Edinburgh Correspondent’ of last week: 

‘The discovery ships, which have excited so much anxiety, 
have arrived in safety at Peterhead. We have been enabled 
to obtain, from an authentic source, the following particulars 
as to the result of a vovage which will be memorable in the 
annals of hydrography. 

‘Lieutenant Parry entered by Lancaster Sound, proceeded 
directly over Captain Ross’s special chart of land, and reached, 
in the parallel of 74 or 75, 114 or 115 west, about 550 miles 
farther than Captain Ross asserted the polar sea to be naviga- 
ble. In 90 they fell in with islands, which continued succes- 
sively till they reached the extreme westerly point of one in 
115; here winter overtook them, and they turned back to 
118, and wintered in asnug harbour, in five fathoms water. 
[There is some error in the figures here; either they are 
transposed, the vessels having reached 118 and returned to 
115, or if 115 be the extreme point, then we should probably 
read 108 or 113 in place of 118.] On the breaking up of the 
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ice this season, attempts were made to proceed westerly, but 
immense barriers of ice, from the polar seato the northward, 
shut out all hope of succeeding in the parallel of 74; and be- 
fore they could return to the eastward and renew the attempt 
in a lower latitude, the navigable season, which is confined to 
August and a few days in September, offered no reasonable 
chance of succeeding this year ; independent of which, pro- 
visions would not have held out in so precarious and danger- 
ous anavigation for the winter, and the time they would cer- 
tainly have been frozen up. ‘The existence of a polar sea to 
the westward of “ Hearne’s River,’ is incontestibly estab- 
lished. Mackenzie saw it still further to the westward, and by 
reference to the map, you will perceive Icy Cape, which 
most clearly demonstrates the American line of coast. Expe- 
rience has taught these hardy navigators, that in the month of 
August, such a powerful radiation from the land takes place, 
as to render a channel sufficient to demonstrate the certainty 
of the existence of a north-west passage, and that a practica- 
ble one, but not open to any possible commercial purposes. 
In 90 the compasses were useless on board,—the attraction of 
the needle was extreme; in one case, I think, 166.—!ieute- 
nant Parry is represented to possess a!l the peculiar talent and 
prowess for proceeding in this arduous undertaking, which 
will undoubtedly be accomplished by the shores of America ; 
a continuity of land established ; and, from the radiation be- 
fore mentioned, the passage is certain. 

‘The crews of the vessels have conducted themselves as 
became men in such a momentous expedition, They have 
been particularly healthy, and returned to England with the 
loss of only one man, and that from casualty ;—what a power- 
ful tribute to the discipline and care of the officers commanding, 
with the thermometer of Fahr. 55° below zero, where the 
breath of every one, in his sleeping place, formed a sheet of 
ice over his head in the morning !’ 

Lieutenant Parry and his crew are entitled to the parlia- 
mentary reward of 50001. for being the first who have reached 
the longitude of 110 degrees west from Greenwich, or the 
mouth of Hearne’s or Coppermine River, by sailing within 
the Arctic circle. 

Potany.—\urope owes infinite gratitude to the memory of 
Sir Francis Drake, who first introduced from America the po- 
tatoe. We are assured that there grows in Santa Fé de Bagota, 
a root even more nourishing and as prolific as the potatoe. It 
is called arakatscka. It resembles the Spanish chesnut in taste 
und firryness. It is the native of the Cordilleras, a climate as 
temperate as that of Murope, and might be cultivated here with 
the same facility as the potatoe. It would be a most desirable 
thing to procure the plant as well as some of the seed; and 
we earnestly recommend it to the Admiralty to instruct the 
officers of ships on the South American station to make in- 
quiries conce;ning if, and bring a few of the roots home for 
the purpose of experiment. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! LUCRETIUS. 
The Gamester.—This celebrated tragedy was translated into 
Hrench by I. B. Saurin.—The French translator entitled it 
‘ Beverley,’ and made some judicious alterations. He gavea 
regularity to the scenes, by changing the places, from the 
house of Beverley to that of Stokely and Wilson. M. Sau- 
rin has suppressed several of the most dreadful details. Bates 
and Lewson, the subaltern agents of the crimes of Stukely, 
have their parts considerably abridged.—The character of 
Mrs. Beverley is made amiable throughout, and in the scene 
where she penetrates the base designs of Stukely, the transla- 
tor has introduced some sublime passages. He adopts the 
idea, that Stukely was in love with Mrs. Beverly before her 
marriage. In the scene where Stukely guarantees the fidelity 
of the gamesters, who have rnined Beverley, Sayrin makes the 
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latter answer him in these words, ‘ Mais toi méme! e< 
fidele!’ ‘But thyself! art thou faithful ? 
stances the French translation has improved on the orj inal 
This play was the production of Mr. Moore, author of¢ Fa. 
bles for the Female Sex.’ 
Anagram.—Courier or Morning Post. 
I stop, or cringe, Or mourn, 
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BOOKS OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 
The attention of Lovers of Literature and Searchers after Usefy] Know- 
ledge, is respectfully invited to the following recently-publishcd ang 
popular Works. 


THE HUNDRED WONDERS OF THE 
WORLD, and of the Three Kingdoms of Nature; compiled from the 
Transactions and Records of Learned Societies, and from the works of 
the latest Traveliers, Naturalists, and Topographers ; and adapted jp 
every part to gratify the curiosity of all descriptions of readers, By 
the Rev. C. C. CLaRKE. Illustrated by ninety accurate Engrayings, 
price Ys. 6d. bound. 
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TWO THOUSAND POPULAR SONGS ; being ten times the Num. 
ber usually contained in Song-books, and eight times move than jp 
any other Song-book, and including all the best, newest, and most Fo- 
pular Songs in the Language. — 10s. Gd, bound in red. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; or, a Course 
of British Geogruphy, descriptive of the British Empire and Colonies in 
all Parts of the World. By the Rev. J. GOLDSMITH, With seven 
maps, and ninety-five views of plans, price 5s. 6d. bound. 


THE BOOK OF TRADES, or Library of the Useful Arts and 
Manufactures ; describing the Art and Mystery of above one hundred 
different Trades and Commercial Employments; with an Engraving, 
representing eighty-four of the principal of them, with their tools, &. 
&e. A new edition, in one thick volume, lomo. with seventy En- 
gravings. Price 9s. bound. ‘ 

GIFFORD’s BLACKSTONE ; being Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
the Laws and Constitution of England, abridged, modernized, and 
adapted to the use of Students, and to the upper Forms of Schools. By 
J. GIeFORD, Esq. late one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Bucks. “ : 

NEW VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, Vol. IIL. containing Seven New 
and Original Voyages and Travels. Price 21s half-bound. This work 
is continued monthly, at 3s, 6d. each number, containing some = 
Voyage or Travels complete, aud constituting a most interesting an 
original periodical work, , 

BLAIR’S UNIVERSAL PRECEPTOR ; or, General Grammar of all 


Arts and Sciences ; serving asa Universal Text-Book for Students, ad 


for every Class in all Schools. By the Rev. Davip Bialik. Enceos. 
bound, : 

BLAIR’s GRAMMAR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, _—- 
pular System of Natural Philosophy, in all its Branches 35 ae 
also a Course of Chemistry, Geology, and Mineralogy. by the he'. 
D. BLarr, With numerous Engravings, price 6s. 6d, bound. 

¢ gy, 

SQUIRE’s GRAMMAR OF ASTRONOMY: being a hee 
Grammar of the Elements of Astronomy, by means otf which 0 
sublime Science may be taught in Public Schools, as part of a co a 
of Liberal Education. Illustrated with thirty-seven Engraving’) "4 
together, forming the ee System of Astronomy ever pu ’ 
with 500 Questions, Price 9s. 6d. bound. | 

panty Sir RicHarp PHILLIPs and Co, Bridge Street, London 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 
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LONDON :—Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, ee 
East of Exeter "Change; where advertisements nod ee 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are *, Yard; 
dressed, Sold also by SouTER, 73, St. Paul’s ones ‘ 
CHAPPLE, Pull Mall; Grape, Liverpool; and by whe by 

sellers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Pri 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 
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